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GREG BENNICK: Hi, everybody. I'm Greg Bennick with the Newman 
Numismatic Portal, and I am doing an interview today with Stanley 
Kesselman. I'm excited for this interview. This is going to be absolutely great, 
and I'm really excited to get started. So, Stan, how are you today? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: I'm very fine. The weather's good, and the country's 
still here, so I'm happy. 


GREG BENNICK: Good. That's a good start. I agree with that. I like the fact that 
we're all still here, so let's talk about coins. Tell me about your origins in coins. 
How did you get started in coins? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: I went from eighth grade, and I changed schools, and 
I went into ninth grade at a school called New Lincoln, which was situated on 
110th Street in New York City between 5th and Lenox Avenue. That's where 
Central Park ends and Harlem begins. So, it was a very progressive school, and 
in the school, in my class, they had students who were 13 years old, and they 
collected coins. And I knew nothing about coins. And one of the boys was 
named Herbie Sondheim. He had a very famous brother named Stephen. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, he did. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah, he did. And Herbie collected coins, and they 
were the Herring brothers. They collected a set of Indian head pennies, which 
they must be 80 years old, and they still have the original set, they never ever 
will sell it. And they became art dealers in the ninth grade, and they made 
fortunes. They collected the Rembrandt etchings, and they never sell. They 
just kept it. They have things there for sixty years on their walls. They never 
sell. 


So, I got interested in coins, and I got especially interested in gold coins, 
because gold was better than copper. It still is. And the mintages of gold coins 
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were much less than copper coins. So, like an 1880 quarter eagle, they made 
like 2,900 pieces. And a 1909 S-VDB penny, I think the mintage is 500 
thousand. So, gold coins always interested me. And I bought one, and then I 
bought another, and then I bought another. And I went to a Lester Merkin 
auction. Who was a dealer in New York City, and he wouldn't let me bid, 
because I was under 18. So, I met a man there with a long beard, and he said 
he would bid for me, and his name was Walter Breen. So, that's when I first 
met Walter. And I bought an 1849-D quarter eagle in AU condition, like $58. 


So, eventually, by doing this, I ran out of money. 
GREG BENNICK: (Laughs) 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: But I had an advantage over a lot of people, because a 
lot of people were married. I'm 17 years old, and they had expenses. I lived at 
home. I had no expenses. So, my availability for coins, money-wise, was 
probably equal to somebody, you know, 30, 40 years old in a business. He had 
to send his kids to college. He had to pay rent. I had no expenses at all. My 
father never charged me for food. So, I ran out of money, and I sold all my 
coins. 


Then I went to another Lester Merkin auction, and he had an 1884 $20 gold 
piece in proof. And I paid $6,700 for it, and that was my total capital. I had one 
coin, and I took it home, and then I got very bored. 


GREG BENNICK: What year was this? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: I would say 1967, 1968, something like that. Maybe 
early....no, it was earlier. Maybe 57. I can't remember. I was born in 44, so 17 
and 44 is 61. All right. So, I had the one coin, and I'm out of the coin business, 
because I couldn't buy anything else. So, I went into Stacks. I was friendly with 
Norman Stacks. I was friendly with Harvey Stacks. I was friendly with Ben 
Stacks, and I knew their parents, Morton. And I said I had an 1884 $20 gold 
piece in proof, and Norman takes out his wallet, picks out a card, and he has 
around 20 coins on his want list, and this was one of them. So, I gave him the 
coin to sell, and I made $300 on it. So, now, I had $7,000, and I'm back in 
business. And I just kept on doing that kind of thing. 
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GREG BENNICK: That's amazing. Now, you never had a store throughout the 
years that you were dealing. You always worked in private sales. Isn't that 
right? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: I never had a store because I'm 18 years old and I 
went to college at Syracuse. I'm up in Syracuse for four years. Then I went to 
law school at Fordham and then I went to law school at NYU. I was never a 
full-time coin dealer. But at the time when I was active, there wasn't much 
competition. There were maybe three people in the country who would buy 
gold coins for inventory. No one else would. There were Brownlee and Rowe 
in Dallas, Texas. They had much more capital than I did. And they were 
competition. 


The other competition was collectors themselves would go to auctions and 
put things together. And that is where you met your future customers who 
was at auctions because you bid against them and they come over to you. If 
you won, they say how much you want for the coin. And if they won the coin, 
you introduce yourself. So that's how I met Harry Bass and a lot of other 
people. 


Ted Naftzger put together a collection of 20s. He had a lot of money and 
bought a lot of coins from Abe Kosoff. And he ended up with a lot of proof 
coins. And his family had an oil company in California. And eventually Chevron 
bought it. And he had a lot of Chevron stock. And he was an amazing person. 
He flew his own airplane. He raised cattle. And he had his own island off of 
California that he owned to raise the cattle. Yeah. And his main passion was 
large cents. He loved large cents, new varieties. And he always improved his 
large cents and he always improved his $20 gold coins. 


And I remember I was at Syracuse. I had an 1863-S $20 in uncirculated 
condition, which was rare back then because there was no shipwrecks for the 
coins. And I sold him an 1863-S $20 in uncirculated for maybe, I don't know, 
$250. And he gave me his EF coin back for maybe $45 and paid the difference 
back then. 


GREG BENNICK: Unbelievable. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. So, I had a few, I had the best customers. And 
they were all much older than I was, much, much richer, you know. And first 
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time I met Harry Bass at the auction, he said he discovered a new coin. And I 
said, Harry, what did you discover? He discovered an 1846-D with a D over D 
on the back, like a double mint mark. And I said, everybody knows that exists. 
It's in the book. And he said, no, I discovered the $5 one. The one in the book is 
a quarter eagle. And that's what happened. So, I thought he was stupid in the 
beginning. And then I found out, then I found out he was brilliant. 


And he became the father to our whole generation of gold coin dealers. He 
taught us how to play backgammon, which he was in the Navy. And we played 
backgammon all night, but he loved to play for money. So, he would play for 
like $100 a point, which become a fortune. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, Mike Brownlee and I would play against him for 
$50 a point. And we're playing in New York City. And we're losing $3,000, 
$6,000, $9,000. He's setting it up. He's setting it up. It's about four in the 
morning. And finally, we win two big hands and we're up $50. So, I get up, put 
on my coat, and he's setting up the board. And he says, “Stanley, what are you 
doing?” I said, “I'm going home.” And he says, “What do you mean you're going 
home?” I said, “It took all night for me to get even. Now pay me my $25. I get 
half of the $50. And I'm going home.” He takes the lamp in the room, throws it 
across the room, and says, “I’ve been New Yorked.” Reaches for his $25. And 
I'm just so happy to get out of there. It was just wonderful to leave. But he had 
somewhat of a temper. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. So, he got upset. He got genuinely upset. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yes, because he was having such fun for five hours. 
And after five and a half hours, he was losing. And it gave him no time for 
revenge. I was just happy to get out of there. You know, with $25, it was a 
miracle. 


GREG BENNICK: That's amazing. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, it's now 1973. And Ted Naftzger calls. 1973 isa 
very bad year for the financial country. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, that's true. 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: The Dow went from maybe 950 down to 480. The 
stock were paying nine and ten percent dividends because they were riskier 
than bonds. And we had a gasoline crisis. And Ted Naftzger calls, he needs 
money. He borrowed money from Wells Fargo. And I never heard of this 
before. Every three years from Wells Fargo, they made him repay the loan. 
And as soon as he repaid the loan, he can go out and borrow it all over again. 
The next day, the next hour, they just wanted to see he could repay it. 


And it was 1973. And the cattle business was horrible. It costs more to feed 
the cattle than he could sell them for. So, he said he had to go sell his coins. So, 
I call Mike Brownlee up in Dallas. Michael had the customer to buy this. And 
Julian, since he was so nice to me over the years, I said, let's go to Beverly 
Hills. We'll meet Ted Naftzger. And we'll try and make a deal to buy his $20 
gold coins. And Mike Brownlee brought his customer. His name was Jeff 
Browning. I don't know if you've ever heard of Jeff Browning. 


GREG BENNICK: I have, yeah, I have. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Jeff Browning was one of seven children. The parents 
died and they divided the land up into sevenths. They put in the hat the 
number of your lot. And he put their hands in the hat. The best lot was the one 
with the house on it. The other was all prairie and desert. So, Jeffery got the 
prairie and desert, but they discover oil on his land on the prairie and desert 
and Jeff Browning in 1973 was taking in around $450,000 a month. Which 
then was pretty big money. 


GREG BENNICK: It's still big money, it's amazing. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Okay, so he was the customer and he flew with Mike 
Brownlee to Beverly Hills. So, four of us were there, Julian, Mike Brownlee, 
myself and Jeff Browning. So, I take a room for Michael and myself, Julian has 
his own room and Jeff Browning has his own room. I'm the first one to arrive. I 
arrived there the room is freezing; the window had an air conditioner in it and 
the air conditioner was no longer there. So, you could not shut the window. So, 
Iam totally freezing, the air's coming in, I get into bed and I’m wearing a suit 
with a tie. I go to sleep with my suit on, I loosen the tie. 
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So, there I am in the room, Mike Brownlee comes in later. He sees me sleeping 
there, he doesn't say too much. He takes off all his clothes and he sleeps 
absolutely nude. I didn't understand this at all, the room is freezing. So now 
I’m meeting Ted Naftzger downstairs in the coffee shop at nine o'clock, it's 
8.30. He says, Kesselman, get out of bed you got to go shower and shave for 
this meeting. I'm still groggy, I said, “Don't bother me.” 


So now it's five to nine, he's fully dressed he pulls the covers down off of me 
and I'm wearing my suit and tie. So, I look in the mirror, I tighten my tie and 
said Michael let's go. He couldn't believe I was fully dressed. 


GREG BENNICK: That's amazing, I love that the reveal of you being fully 
dressed and ready for the meeting within 10 minutes, that's great. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Right, I guess the smell didn't count, but off we 

went. So now Julian wanted to come to the meeting. I said, “You can't come,” 
because we'd be three against one and that doesn't look good. You stay in the 
room and we'll see what happens. So, Michael and I go to Ted Naftzger's office, 
he takes out he's only selling now his liberty $20 gold. He's keeping his St 
Gaudens. 


GREG BENNICK: Got it. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, it's 1850 through 1907 and he has every coin 
which he’s upgraded. So, we had the calculators then, the first calculator made 
was a Bowmar Brain and that's what we had. So, Michael works it up and Ted 
Naftzger says he wants $250,000. Michael works it up on the Bowmar. He 
says, we can pay $175,000. 


So, Michael works it up again. He comes up with $175,000. That's the most we 
can pay. Now, you have to remember, we had the buyer for this already in 
Beverly Hills in the hotel room. So Ted Naftzger says, “I'm not going to sell it 
less than $250,000. I took years to put it together, and I don't care, $250,000 is 
the price.” So, I said, “Michael, let me have the Bowmar Brain. Let me work it 
out.” And I stopped putting in numbers. I put in more numbers. | put in more 
numbers. And I say now, “I just figured out how to buy this set of gold coins.” 
And Michael Brownlee says, “Terrific.” And Ted Naftzger says, “Terrific.” So, 
Michael says, “How do we buy them?” [ said, “It's simple. Pay the guy the 
$250,000.” 
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You know, we weren't going to leave, because we had the buyer there. So now 
everybody's happy. And we give him three checks, one from me, one from 
Julian, and one from Michael. And he gives us the coins. Michael takes the 
coins through Jeff Browning. And I think Jeff Browning gave us, I'm trying to 
remember the number. I think we made maybe $30,000 each, which was a hell 
of a lot of money back then. I never made $30,000 in my life in a deal. 


And I came back to New York. And a few days later, Ted Naftzger calls. My 
check bounced. I didn't have enough money in the bank. He didn't care. I said, 
you know, go put it back. He put it in too soon. Whatever. I said, put it in again. 
And it cleared. But yeah. Well, Mike Brownlee and Johnny Rowe together had 
much more capital than I did. And Julian we owed a favor to. 


And then the last part of the story is 1973 got so bad, he called, Ted Naftzger 
calls again and says he wants to sell the St. Gaudens 20s. He has to sell them. 
So, we go down. I said, “Julian, make your reservation. We're going back to 
Beverly Hills. Michael, make the reservation. We're going back to Beverly 
Hills.” And Jeff Brownlee came back to Beverly Hills. And we bought the St. 
Gaudens 20s. I think the 1927-D he did not have. We paid maybe $225,000 for 
them. St. Gaudens 20s. 


But then he took out another coin. He says, I can sell you this one. And I open 
it up and it seems to be a 1933 $20 in maybe 65 grade. And I'm looking at the 
thing. I'd never seen one before. And he tells me he bought it from Abe 
Kossoff. He says he's not sure it's legal to own, which we understood. And he 
wanted $50,000 for it. So, we threw that into the deal. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And we gave it to Jeff Browning and we told him he 
couldn't tell anybody about it. But he really wanted to own it. And he could 
definitely afford it. Because you're talking about two weeks’ money for him. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. Amazing. 
STANLEY KESSELMAN: I took the 1933 in my pocket for a while to have a 


good time. There was a coin convention out there at the time. And I'm sure 
you heard of Paul Nugget. And he was a big coin dealer in gold coins. He 
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worked for MTB. And he worked for Stacks later on. And I showed the coin to 
him and he sort of went bananas. That he had it in his hand, the real 1933, 
twenty. Eventually the coin ended up with the government. 


GREG BENNICK: And you were carrying it around as a pocket piece? 
STANLEY KESSELMAN: Not for long. Maybe an hour in the convention room. 
GREG BENNICK: All right. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: But eventually I think they surrendered the coin to 
the government after having it. 


GREG BENNICK: Would you say that that's your favorite coin you've ever 
handled? Or are there other coins? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Well, I didn't really handle it. | mean, I had it in my 
hand. My favorite coin I ever handled. There was a collector called Mack 
Pogue and his son. Do you know them? He owned the Lincoln property. And | 
met Pogue in Dallas. And the first time we met him, we had a bunch of coins 
on the table. He never bought a coin in his life. And we had a set of Stellas. We 
had an 1857 ten in Proof, which came from Garrett. I haven't seen one since. 
There's supposedly two known. But I guess maybe the government has the 
other one. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, maybe. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And he looks around what we have and said, you 
know, I never bought a coin before. What should I buy? And I said, you should 
buy everything. And he started to laugh. He says, you're some salesman. He 
said, buy everything. He ended up buying the 1857 Ten. Maybe $60,000 for it. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: You know, again, I have not seen an 1857 ten in Proof 
since then. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: And his son got interested in coins. I met his son 
when he was eight years old. Brent Pogue. And we went to the Penny Arcade 
together. And I financed his Penny Arcade, you know, 10 cents here, 25 cents 
there. And he got very interested in coins. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, he did. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And the father would do whatever the son wanted. 
And they ended up putting together the best condition collection of gold coins 
in history. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, then the story, I'm answering your question, what 
was my favorite coin? 


GREG BENNICK: Please, yeah, absolutely. I love this. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, the next thing that happens, there was another 
client in Dallas. His name was John Morrell. I don't know if you ever heard of 
John Morrell. 


GREG BENNICK: | don't know if I have. I don't know if I’ve heard of John 
Morrell. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: John Morrell was, he owned DeGolyer and 
McNaughton. They were geologists for oil. So, they knew everybody in the oil 
business. Now, Harry Bass, going back to him, he got his money from his 
father. His father was a partner of this guy called Hunt, who also had a lot of 
very rich sons. They were wildcatters and they struck it rich. And there's so 
many stories. 


GREG BENNICK: I love it. These are great. I'm absolutely loving this. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, for some reason, John Morrell called up Michael 
and said he wanted to sell his early fives. John Morrell never sold a coin. The 
stipulation was, you're going to get some secrets here. We could not sell the 
coins to Harry Bass. We had a promise. | don't think John Morrell liked Harry 
Bass at all. 
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GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And that's what my guess. We were not allowed to 
sell. So, John Morrell gave us all his early fives. 


GREG BENNICK: And you couldn't sell them to Harry. You weren't allowed to. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: That's right. And we honored, of course, what we said 
we'd do. So, my favorite coin in the bunch was a 1798 $5 gold piece. EF to AU 
with the small eagle on the back. I've never seen one before. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, we paid roughly $125,000 for the coin. And we 
didn't have to pay John Morrell. John Morrell was an unbelievable gentleman, 
until we sold the coins. We pay him out of the proceeds. And John Morrell had 
a complete collection of coins. Just about, he had coins in his collection that we 
did not know existed. He had an 1844-0 $5 gold piece in proof. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And he had a lot of unbelievable coins. I don't know 
where he bought them. He bought them from people before me. And he had an 
unbelievable collection. But he was selling his early fives. So, I took the 1798 
five and we sold it to Pogue. And we sold it to him maybe $325,000. And 
Pogue got extremely angry. He thought he was being taken advantage of. 


GREG BENNICK: Really? Okay. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Pogue was smart, but he didn't trust coin dealers, 
which may show you how smart he really was. He kept on going from coin 
dealer to coin dealer from coin dealer. He never stayed in one place. He did 
business with us. Then he went to David Akers. Then he went to Larry Hanks. 
And once he went to somebody else, he wouldn't go back and do business with 
you anymore. David Akers sold them a lot of beautiful coins. Never took 
advantage of him. But for some reason, he'd always find fault with something. 
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So, the 1798, he always had under his craw that we took advantage of him. In 
the auction, I was the underbidder of the 1798 five. 


GREG BENNICK: In the Pogue auction? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yes. I didn't end up buying it. It went something like a 
million one something. Maybe a million two. And since then, it's gone for two 
million two. Since then. So, the fact that he was unhappy, it wasn't really 
justified. But you couldn't argue with him. 


GREG BENNICK: Sure. Sure. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: But he bought some of those coins. Then we needed 
money to pay John Morrell. We went up to Paul Nugget at MTB, and we sold 
him a few coins. And then Ted Naftzger bought the rest. Didn't know a thing 
about early fives. Didn't care. He bought the rest. 


So now there's an auction at Stacks. And they had an 1815 half eagle in it. 
GREG BENNICK: And what year was this? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Well, the last 1815 half-eagle that appeared before 
this was 1956. That's before I was collecting coins. This was 1976, roughly 
speaking. The coin had not appeared at auction for 20 years. And all of us 
made deals with Harry Bass that we would not bid against him at auction, 
because he was our best customer. And we didn't want to run him up at all. 


GREG BENNICK: For sure. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, the 1815 was in the auction. And I said to myself, 
this coin has not appeared for 20 years. I've never seen another one. The coin 
was beautiful. It was graded to 64. And then they upgraded it to a 65 holder. 
And it had beautiful color to it. So, I bought the 1815. I paid $75,000 for it, 
which I thought was very inexpensive. Harry Bass was the underbidder. When 
he found out I bought it and I outbid him on the coin, he wouldn't speak to me 
for three years. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. Okay. 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: He was so angry. 


GREG BENNICK: I was going to ask about that. Yeah. I was wondering where 
that was going. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, I took the coin and I sold it to Ted Naftzger. He 
bought it. And then Ted Naftzger put together a beautiful set of fives. And he 
calls me up again and said he needs money. And I couldn't handle all his fives 
together. It was just too much money. So, I called David Akers up and David 
Akers put out a catalog with Ted Naftzger's fives. And Pogue bought most of 
them from David Akers. 


GREG BENNICK: Okay. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Where I made absolutely nothing, but I was happy 
because Ted Naftzger got his money. And David Akers made some money. And 
Pogue was happy because he got all the coins. 


GREG BENNICK: Great. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And Harry Bass eventually started to talk to me. And 
he bought another 1815 five someplace else. It was no big deal. 


GREG BENNICK: Okay. 
STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, the last story I want to tell you. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, please do. I'm just glad Harry Bass started to talk to 
you again. That's great. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Oh, we were very friends. He went out with me on the 
first date I was with my wife. 


GREG BENNICK: Really? 
STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. And the story with that is a personal story. I'm 
at 62nd Street and Park Avenue walking my first date back to her place. And 


she says she has to go to the bathroom, which women do a lot. And I said, 
we're at 62nd and Park. There's a Regency hotel. I have one of my employees 
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stay in there. We can go up to his room and use his bathroom. And she says, all 
right. And she says, “I can use the bathroom in the lobby.” And I said, “Yeah, go 
up to the room. Don't worry.” So, I get on the house phone. I said, “Harry, 
we're coming up. I'm with this girl. She wants to use the bathroom.” He says, 
“Come on up.” So, we go up to Harry's room. The Regency is a high-class hotel. 
He's wearing a cashmere bathrobe. She goes and uses the bathroom. It's the 
first bathroom I’ve ever seen with a telephone in it on the wall. And comes out. 
I said, “This is my employee. Her name is Sharon. I'm Harry Bass.” He was so 
sophisticated. They were talking back and forth. He knew she was not my 
employee. He figured that out in five minutes. I mean, he had so much more 
money and so much sophistication than I did. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, we all went to Maxwell's Plum to get something to 
eat. And then I walked her home. 


GREG BENNICK: Amazing. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. So, he was with me when I| had my first date 
with my present wife. 


GREG BENNICK: That's great. That's great. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And we were all very friendly for a long, long time. 
My last story that I can tell is when Mike Brownlee and Johnny Rowe were in 
St. Louis. And we're staying in a hotel that was built 100 years ago. And how 
they got my bed into the room was an act of physics. The bed was the size of 
the room. And the hotel was in a very bad neighborhood. So we go to the 
auction. And Brownlee and Rowe say to me, why don't we split the auction up 
instead of bidding against each other? 


So, one of us bought the coins. And at the end of the auction, we put all the 
coins in a paper bag. And whatever you pull out of the paper bag is yours. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 
STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, they said, “Stanley, you go first.” I said, “Fine. No 


big deal.” I put my hand in there. I pull outa coin. All right. That's my coin. 
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Mike Brownlee goes next. He puts his hand in the bag and pulls out a coin. 
Then Johnny Rowe puts his hand in the bag and pulls out a coin. I said, “Wait a 
second here. You guys are getting two coins for my one coin.” I said, “That's 
not fair.” And they said, “Stanley, you really figured that out, didn't you?” So, 
they started to laugh. And we split the bag, you know, 50-50. 


GREG BENNICK: That's great. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And then Mike Brownlee says to me, “You know, 
everybody's watching us at the auction. They saw us buy all the coins. You 
better be careful tonight. You better lock your door in the room. And we'll 
meet for breakfast tomorrow morning.” OK. I go to the room. I have half my 
coins. And at 2.30 AM, there's a knock on my door. | say, “Who is it?” He says, 
it's the water that I ordered for my party, ice water. And there's a bottle of 
champagne in it. And I said, “Listen, I wasn't going to open that door for 
anybody at any time.” I said, “Listen, I have a gun in here. I'm going to count to 
three. I'm going to open the door then. I'm going to shoot first and then see 
who you are.” I'm scared out of my wits. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, I count one. J count two. And I hear footsteps 
going away. So, five to 10 minutes later, I get the courage to open the door. 
And there's no champagne, but there's melted ice water in a big bucket. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And I said, “Wow, I am so smart.” Scared the hell out 
of me. So, I go down to breakfast, 9 in the morning. I meet Michael. And he 
says to me, how's my night go? I said, “Michael, you're a genius. They tried to 
come and get me and get my coins.” And Michael says, “Do you mean the boy 
with the ice water that I sent?” He sent them. Scared the hell out of me, let me 
tell you. 


GREG BENNICK: Are there coins that you wish you handled that you never 
had a chance to? 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: I was only doing this part time. So, my first biggest 
customer was R.L. Miles. I don't know if you heard of him. There was a Stacks 
sale way back. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, I'm not sure if I do. But yeah, I’ll have to look him up. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: He did oysters, | think. Virginia Beach is where he 
lived. And they called him Skinny Miles because he was very, very skinny and 
tall. And I sold him the last twenty some odd coins that he needed on his want 
list. And what kept me in business was the following. That I lived in New York. 
And there were coin dealers in New York who would go to Europe and go to 
European banks and bring back the coins because the banks didn't care what 
the dates were. So, there was Eddie Shapiro. I don't know if you heard of him. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. Yeah. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: There was William Donner. Another dealer. Who 
went over there. William Donner told me the story of his, he's over at a bank 
in Switzerland. And he has a bag of $20 gold pieces. And his wife put her hand 
through the twenties to pick out the first one. And it was a 1921 twenty. The 
first one, which he bought for like $45, which was probably worth $2,000 
then. 


GREG BENNICK: Unbelievable. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And then they went through the whole bag. And there 
was not another good one in it. She picked out the only good one in the bag the 
first time. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And Eddie Shapiro would go there and he'd bring 
back the gold coins. And I had a theory that I wanted to get there first. And the 
only way I get there first is that these people like me. And I give them a check 
immediately. Whatever I bought, I paid for. And they appreciated that. 
Because since they put out so much money to buy the coins, they needed 
money back then. 
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And | bought a lot from Eddie Shapiro. And I got great satisfaction as I was 
leaving, and some other coin dealer would be walking in. He'd be next. 


GREG BENNICK: Right. Next in line. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. And they showed their coins at Morgan 
Guaranty Bank at 43rd and Fifth Avenue. They didn't have stores. But they 
obviously paid the people where they had their vaults, which was a huge 
vault. You can sleep 100 people in that vault. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And Chase finally bought Morgan Guaranty. But 
they'd have people coming every half hour or every hour. You were first. They 
were second. There was a third. Whatever. So, I loved it when I left. And 
somebody else would-be coming in. And they'd say, hi, Stanley. And I'd say, hi. 
Whatever they bought also went up a lot. Because the coin market was very 
inexpensive back then. 


GREG BENNICK: For sure. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: For sure. But I got a lot of the coins from Europe. And 
Michael had the customers in Dallas, because they all had oil money. So, I'd be 
down there every month selling to his people. And I had access to the coins, 
which no one else did to start with. And I would not be afraid to inventory 
one, two, three, four of the same coin. I couldn't care how many I had. I had at 
one time, I'd say, four or five, 1883 twenties in proof. I had 1875 half eagles. I 
had at least five or six at one time. I had four proofs. Because no one else 
would buy them. I treated them as shares of stock. I treated every coin as 100 
shares of stock. There's nothing wrong with having 200 shares of stock or 300 
shares. So, I'd just buy them. 


But I ended up, it's hard to sell. If you have five of the coin, that's very rare. 
Now you have four of the coin. And it takes another year to find another 
customer for you to coin. But I have no coins left at all. I'm done. All my 
customers are no longer here. There's a new generation of people with vast 
resources, they have unbelievable customers with unbelievable funds. And I 
can't compete anymore at all. 
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GREG BENNICK: Well, it sounds like you had an incredible time in the years 
that you were in coins, without a doubt. These stories have been fantastic. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Well, the best part of the thing was meeting the 
people. They educated me. They were richer, smarter. And they come from 
different places. Dallas, Texas, Beverly Hills, California, Virginia Beach. And 
they were all successful. And they taught the whole group of us things besides 
coins. Again, they taught us backgammon. They taught us manners. They 
taught us how to... you know a lot of coin dealers never went to college. Some 
probably didn't finish high school. So, as people, their manners may not be too 
good. They may not dress too well. They could be still good people. But they're 
somewhat unsophisticated. And a lot of them have too much money. 


So, you know, he helped us in that regard. How to treat people. How to be nice 
to people. And if you have more money than they are, you can still be humble. 
I try to be as humble as I can with people. A lot of people. And I see it works 
well. It's much better than being a braggart or something like that. 


GREG BENNICK: Of course. I agree. I think that's great. I think that's great. Is 
there anything that we didn't cover that I didn't ask about? Or that you maybe 
have recollected as you've been telling stories? I'm happy to listen to stories 
all afternoon. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: I think I told you most of them. 


GREG BENNICK: Okay. Were there other dealers from back in the day that 
you connected with? You know, you mentioned Abe Kosoff and other people 
as well. Were there other dealers from that era that you remember having 
interactions with that you liked? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: That's an excellent question you ask. And I'm going to 
tell you why. For some reason, I became a hoarder. And what did I hoard? 
Correspondences. I have letters, invoices, from people from 1957 through 
modern times. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: | put them in suitcases and did not open the suitcases 
for 40 years. 
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GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, I finally opened one suitcase, and I found 25 
letters from Superior, Ted Naftzger, Harry Bass, and David Bowers. Abe 
Kossoff, Saul Kagin, not Saul Kagin, A.M. Kagin, and his brother, Paul Kagin. I 
have letters going back. So, I called Julian up, what to do with them. He told me 
to send them to the Newman Archive. 


GREG BENNICK: Absolutely. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: But I was a little bit conflicted, and I gave Andrew 
Bowers, David's son who works for Stacks, all the David Bowers letters, 
maybe 25 of them. Rather than sending them in. And David Bowers had 
letterheads from so many different firms. There was Bowers and Ruddy. 
There was Paramount. There was Hathaway and Bowers. There's probably a 
couple more. And I had all the letterheads, and I gave them to Andrew. 


GREG BENNICK: Great. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: | had maybe ten letters written by Julian 

Liedman. And I gave Julian his letters. And I told him, he sold me an 1886-20 
in AU for like $2,100. I told him I never got the coin. I said, you owe me the 
coin now. I was joking, of course. 

GREG BENNICK: Of course, yeah. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: The coin now is $100,000. 

GREG BENNICK: Yeah, exactly, exactly. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: All right. So, I was just teasing him, but I sent him his 
letters. And then I sent one suitcase to the Newman Archives. And they were 


very happy to get them. 


GREG BENNICK: I'm sure. 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: Some of the letters are controversial. I never went 
into the story of the pennies that were stolen. That Ted Naftzger ended up 
with. 


GREG BENNICK: Oh, wow! Yeah, I don't know the story. You're welcome to 
share it or not as you choose. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: No, the story was that I'm trying to remember all the 
names. Ted Naftzger bought the best coin there was. Somebody went to the 
society, ANS, and switched coins. 


GREG BENNICK: Oh, okay, okay, yep. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: They took the best coin and put in another one. And 
then they sold the best coin to Naftzger. Who didn't know. I mean, the best 
coin, the next best coin. I mean, you're talking very close. So, Ted Naftzger had 
these coins that were stolen. Somebody, these large cent people are experts. 
Variety wise, they know every coin, where it is, where it came from. They saw 
Ted Naftzger had the coins. They reported it to the society. So, the society 
made a deal whereby Ted Naftzger would replace their coins, give them back. 
And he could take the one they had, the second best one. And they make this 
trade, give them back the stolen coins and take the spare. 


GREG BENNICK: Fair enough. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah, he had a son-in-law who was a lawyer, and they 
refused the deal. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow! 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, now they went to court. And there's a letter there 
from Walter Breen talking about the case. Ted Naftzger, unfortunately, 
towards the end of his life, had dementia. So, he did not make a good witness 
for himself. He could not remember. So, he ended up losing the case, totally. 
And for the last five years of his life, or six years of his life, I didn't talk to him. 
And his wife was very angry with me that I didn't call. But it was difficult to try 
to speak to him, you know, because I knew him when he was well. And I didn't 
know what kind of conversation I'd have with him. So, I always felt they could 
call me if they wanted to speak to me, which they never did. But he was an 
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unbelievable gentleman, but he lost the case. He got bad legal advice, in my 
opinion. 


Some of the coins Ted Naftzger bought at auction, public auction. And they 
were stolen. And at the end of the day, while he still had his, you know, 
faculties, he calls me up again. And now he wants to sell his large cents. 
Totally. And we sold the large cents to Stacks. And Eric, I forget his last name, 
did the deal with Stacks, used Stacks' money and did it. And they bought the 
best, you know, 1793 large cents, chains, wreaths, and everything. And I did 
buy a few coins for Ted Naftzger in 1976, large cents. I paid, I think, $125,000 
for a 1793. And they got written up in the papers. But it was for Ted Naftzger, 
He wanted it. It was the Garrett sale, the Garrett coin, which recently sold over 
a million dollars. You know, sure. 


So, there's a lot of stories, a lot of friends. Everybody pretty much got along. 
Even though we were competitive. Mike Brownlee was my biggest 
competition with Johnny Rowe. And I stayed at his house in Dallas, you know, 
even though it was competition. I stayed at Harry Bass' house. And Harry Bass 
had a refrigerator that was the size of my bedroom. He could eat there fora 
month. And I could tell you more stories. 


I mean, well, let me just tell you one more thing. Amon Carter, Jr.? 

GREG BENNICK: Yep. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: Have you ever heard of him? 

GREG BENNICK: Absolutely. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: I met him a couple of times. We were having dinner 
with him in a restaurant. He was the last to arrive. Okay. When he walked into 
the room, everybody at the table stood up until he was seated, like you do the 
President of the United States. He was friendly, nicest person in the world. All 
these people, John Morrell, Hogue, Harry Bass, they were all the friendliest 


people in the world, but they have their own demons, I guess, as all people do. 


GREG BENNICK: Of course. 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, Amon Carter would come into the room, every 12 
people at the table, just stand up, wait till he's seated, and then sit down. And 
we bought some of his coins and sold them to Jeff Browning. My favorite coin 
there, he had an 1882 twenty in his $20 gold set that he thought it was a proof. 
It was not a proof. It was the finest uncirculated example. J think they graded 
it 63. And the uncirculated 63, there's nothing close to it. Proofs exist. There 
may be 60 some odd proofs of which, I don't know, twenty survived. The 
uncirculated coin, when he found out it was uncirculated, he was unhappy. 
But it's worth a lot more than a proof. Cause people appreciate that now. 


GREG BENNICK: All of these stories, the Harry Bass stories and the Naftzger 
stories and your stories, of course, about your gold coin experiences and your 
experiences as a part-time but really experienced coin dealer, all of them have 
been absolutely amazing. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Well, I'm glad I could help somewhat. 
GREG BENNICK: Absolutely, absolutely. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: And it's a shame that all these people are no longer 
with us. 


GREG BENNICK: It is, but I really appreciate you telling stories about them, 
which is going to keep the memory of these folks and their legacy alive, which 
is a large part of why I'm doing these interviews, is to hear stories about 
people who are no longer with us. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Let me tell you a little more story about Harry Bass. 
GREG BENNICK: Please, absolutely. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Harry Bass married his childhood sweetheart from 
high school. I think they stayed married for like 40 years, a long time. Then 
they got divorced. Again, this is, you know, personal lives of successful rich 
people are not always good. And he suffered for that. He, for a while, would 
sleep all day. And then he'd be up all night. And he missed the TV programs. 
So, he'd have, at the time, VCRs going, maybe 15 VCRs at different stations to 
see what he missed. But he brought up his new fiancée to New York. And 
we're in the car with her. And he wants to buy her a present. 
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So, we stopped in front of Tiffany's in New York City, 57th Street and Fifth 
Avenue. He tells his fiancée, go in there and buy whatever you want. She goes 
in the store. She's there five minutes, 10 minutes. And Harry's in the car. And 
Harry says, what do you think she's doing? I said, Harry, she's doing what you 
told her to do. Buy whatever she wants. So, Harry says, how much is she going 
to spend? J said, how should I know? You told her to go buy what she wants. 
And now Harry's getting nervous. He doesn't know what she's going to do. 


So we're in the car 20 minutes. She comes out of the store. He opens the door. 
She gets in. And Harry says, what did you do? She says, I didn't buy anything. I 
couldn't make up my mind what to do. And Harry says, Stanley, start driving. 
And he ended up, she was smarter than everybody. She ended up marrying 
him. And they got married. I imagine she spent $100,000 on a ring. He said, 
this girl's not for me. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, right. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, she played her cards 100% correct by buying 
nothing. 


GREG BENNICK: That's amazing. That's amazing. So, is there anyone else from 
your memory that were players in the industry or friends of yours that you 
might have stories about? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: I remember one about Ed Trompeter. Ed Trompeter 
was a big, big collector of proof gold coins. And he was in California. He had a 
wonderful business where he'd sell parts, metal parts, screws, and connectors 
that cost him $0.09. And he'd get a hell of a lot of money, more than $0.09. So 
he had Trompeter Electronics was his company. And we just bought from John 
Morrell his early fives. And Ed Trompeter was in Dallas. And John Morrell is in 
Dallas. And I'm in Dallas. And Michael Brownlee's in Dallas. So, we need 
money to pay John Morrell for his early fives. So why not sell them to Ed 
Trompeter? 


So, we went out for dinner. Michael, Ed Trompeter, and I. And Michael and Ed 
Trompeter are sitting on top of each other almost. They have their arms 
around each other. And Ed Trompeter is smoking a cigar. And he takes a few 
puffs. Takes that out of his mouth. And blows the smoke out. And the smoke 
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goes into Michael's face. And Michael is talking and coughing. And his face is 
turning white. And he's got more smoke. He's coughing more. But Michael 
doesn't say anything. Like, get rid of that stupid cigar or whatever. Because he 
wanted Ed Trompeter to buy the coins. So, the more smoke Michael got, the 
more polite he was. And it ended up that Ed Trompeter took three coins back 
to California. And one of them was an 1819 half eagle in 65. 


John Moreau had beautiful coins. And the other two, I can't remember. But 
even then, it was hundreds of thousands of dollars. And Michael's happy. I'm 
happy. And then three days later, the coins come back in the mail. And the 
Goldbergs, who were Trompeter's advisor, said they were very much 
overpriced. And Trompeter sent them back. 


GREG BENNICK: Oh, wow. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, Michael was very happy. He was really angry. For 
two reasons. First, we needed the money. And number two, of all the abuse he 
took with the smoke in his face. 

GREG BENNICK: He breathed all the smoke in his face. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: Right. And | told him, don't worry about it. We took 
the coins up to New York to Paul Nugget at MTB. And he bought the three 
coins, one, two, three, and paid us more money. 

GREG BENNICK: Good. All right. Well, it worked out all right. With no smoke. 
STANLEY KESSELMAN: With no smoke. Right. And, you know, we eventually 
ended up selling the coins. A lot ended up, again, with Mack Pogue and his 
collection. 

GREG BENNICK: With the Pogue’s, sure. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. And they did very well in their sale. 


GREG BENNICK: Great. Any other people come to mind other than Ed 
Trompeter? You knew Eddie Shapiro as well. Is that right? 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: Eddie Shapiro had a booth in the 47th Street New 
York Jewelry Exchange. And it was like a very small booth, as a jeweler would 
have. And he'd deal only in gold coins. And he was the richest person in the 
world, friendly to everybody. He used to work on the railroad. And he'd go 
from town to town. And when he stopped over, he'd go buy coins from people. 
But he had a lot of money for some reason for the day, paid for things 
instantly. And it was a wonderful personality. And he brought coins back from 
Europe. 


And when he bought coins from Europe, he went to the European banks. He 
didn't care what year it was, what date it was, what mint mark it was. And 
that's where he made a lot of money. And he was happy to sell them at 
wholesale to get his money back. 


And Tire Mountain International, Max Humbert, ran it. He did a lot of business 
over in banks. He had one person there permanently. And I remember Max 
offered me six 1921 twenties at one time. He had 1891 CC twenties. Beautiful 
coins that he sold for like $325 each. They were all pretty much uncirculated. 
But what he did, he took a lot of the uncirculated coins and marked them 
down to AU and lowered the price so he can sell more. Even though they were 
uncirculated, he undergraded them to get rid of them. And they were going 
$325 each. The 1891 CC had like a 5,000 mintage, but the coin was plentiful. It 
was almost like a hoard coin. 


And today, they probably sell $20,000, $30,000, $40,000 for nice ones, singly. 
People don't care about rarity and how rare the thing is. Totally rare. And then 
with Ed Trompeter, going back to him, I sold him his last proof gold coin to 
finish his whole proof set. 


GREG BENNICK: Really? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. It was an 1874 Eagle. Beautiful proof. I bought 
it. 1 can't remember where, but I know it's the only one I ever had. The coin is 
20 struck. And J doubt there's more than five that exist. And it's somewhat 
unappreciated. Even one just sold for like $300,000 at auction in the last 12 
months. But he complained that I charged him too much. And I wanted to get 
even for the smoke he blew in Michael's face. 
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GREG BENNICK: Now, with Eddie Shapiro, did he deal with just coins or was 
there paper money as well that he dabbled in and explored? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah, he had, I was in his bank vault, which he did 
business at. He never had a store. He just had people coming every hour to his 
bank vault to make appointments. And I guess the bank didn't care. And he 
paid some people t the vault some money. I was there once and he had 
currency sheets. 1929 currency sheets and they were stacked on top of each 
other. And | didn't know what they were. And he shows them to me. They 
have names, numbers, towns, and states. And I asked him what it was. He says 
he just bought this lot. The face value was $55,000. I said, “What’d you pay?” 
He said $55,000. But at that time, $55,000 to me was a fortune. And here he 
has this lying there doing nothing. 


And I liked him very much. They looked good. He had a $100 sheet, number 
one. $50 sheet, number one. Tons of $20 sheets, $10 sheets, $5 sheets. But I 
didn't know anything about them. So, he finally put them in a Lester Merkin 
sale, I think it was 1972. And it made multiples of $55. So, when I accumulated 
more money, I started getting interested in them, and I started to buy them. 
And I bought maybe 75 sheets. And I sold all 75 sheets to Ted Naftzger. I had a 
hoard of Reno, Nevada sheets. Maybe 30, 40 sheets from Reno, Nevada that I 
sold to Ted Naftzger as a group. He liked buying those kind of things. 


And I'll never forget this also with Ted Naftzger. I had $31,000 bills, singles, 
1934. That were beautiful, uncirculated. And I sold it to Ted Naftzger for 
$30,000 face value. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: And he loved that. So, you know, he liked the big 
denomination. He probably gave them away. I don't know. They make very 
good Christmas gifts. Now an uncirculated $1,000 bill, I think is around 
$10,000. It was nice. 

GREG BENNICK: Wow. Very cool. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. So those were days, you know, that you bring 


back. I remember from William Donner, who was also an importer of gold 
coins. He had an 1870 CC half Eagle. Beautiful coin that I paid maybe $3,000 
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for a beautiful coin. You know, it's worth, I don't know, over a hundred 
thousand easy now because of the condition. It's just, you know, it's hard to 
compete in days like this where the coins are so expensive compared to where 
they were. 


But again, it's not, I contend it's not the coins that went up. It's the money to 
buy them with became so much more plentiful, so much more plentiful. 
Warren Buffett was on TV today with his annual meeting for five hours. And 
he remembers more of the mistakes he made, not of the profits he made. He 
said he learned more from his mistakes than when he did doing things right. 
You know, so I sort of take that philosophy myself, you know, you know, but 
it's, you know, it's a wonderful hobby. You meet wonderful people. 


The best thing is that people come from all over the country, different politics, 
different voice, different accents. And today, you know, that's important, you 
meet people from everywhere, from Midwest, from Texas, from California, 
from New Hampshire, wherever you are, because where people live, they have 
different points of view for sure. And we don't meet enough of Americans 

from different places. All we do is somewhat stay home and meet the same 
kind of people with the same views all the time, which is, you know, somewhat 
of a tragedy. 


GREG BENNICK: So, any other stories, funny or otherwise, you've got about 
anybody else before we go? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: There was a collector in New York. His name was 
Milton Kaufman and he collected gold coins and he was a builder. And in the 
basement of his building, maybe four-story building, he built a bank vault with 
a real bank vault door. And he put his coins in there on the wall because you 
like to look at them every day. And he had the best set of New Orleans 
twenties in the world. He had a set of CC twenties, Carson City twenties. And 
he just loved and he had them all in plastic holders. All in as a set. Max 
Humber from Paramount sold him the 1870 CC twenty, for $6,000. Nice, very 
fine. Anybody would have paid $6,000 for it at that point in time. But I guess 
he wanted to make the first coin, you know, affordable. 


Max had somebody in Europe who went through all the banks and sent him all 


the coins. And they got the dates for free because the banks again didn't care 
what date it was. So, everything was fine. And we traveled, Milton and I, to 
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Denver for the coin show. And I introduced him to Abe Kosoff. I said, “Abe, this 
is my friend, Milton Kaufman. His checks are good.” You know. So, Abe says, “I 
would have taken this check at any time, except now you told me about it, I 
don't know if I'm going to take it anymore because of the reference.” That's 
what he told him. Everybody laughed. It's just funny. 


GREG BENNICK: It's great. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, Milton came back home. And one day, they tried 
to break into his building. They had jackhammers. They had a police scanner 
to scan the police radio. And they caught him. But he was so scared for his 
family. And everybody knew he had coins. They are valuable. He called me up 
and said he had to get rid of these coins within a week. And I called up Jerry 
Cohn again and Abner Kreisberg. Jerry Cohn bought the coins. And I charged 
Milton Kaufman $500 for the service. And Jerry Cohn said he paid me $500. 
And he came and picked up all the coins. But again, this was a time when the 
coin market was very bad. Yeah. And Jerry Cohn could not sell the coins at all. 
Milton Kaufman gave me the $500 immediately. Jerry Cohn never paid me the 
$500. 


GREG BENNICK: Really? 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: He said he lost money on the deal. And I never 
pressed it. You lose money, I don't want his $500. 


GREG BENNICK: Sure. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: But the coins ended up going through very, very 
famous collections. I'm trying to remember. The guy from Virginia Beach, the 
dealer, what's his name? 


GREG BENNICK: Del Loy Hanson. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yes. Yes, that's who it is. He ended up, there you go. 
He ended up with the coins. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, Del Loy Hanson. 
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STANLEY KESSELMAN: And yeah, he ended up. And I have never met him, but 
I'm sure he has an unbelievable collection. 


GREG BENNICK: Oh, it's incredible. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: Yeah. And Del Loy also was condition conscious. He 
improved coin by coin for a lot of times. And now they're selling his duplicates 
and all his other coins, which are also beautiful coins. His duplicates are 
fantastic. 


GREG BENNICK: For sure. 
STANLEY KESSELMAN: So, I guess that's about it that I can come up with. 


GREG BENNICK: Well, this has been amazing. I appreciate you and your time 
and your story so much. 


STANLEY KESSELMAN: I don't think I have any more, but that's it. It was a 
fun time. And the greatest part of the hobby was not the money, but meeting 
people from different places who were older than I was. And they educated 
me in different fields because they had better knowledge and they were older. 
And that was the fun. They spoke differently, had different values. Come from 
different places. But everybody was friendly with everybody else. It was 
wonderful relationships just to have. 


GREG BENNICK: I love it. 

STANLEY KESSELMAN: And every week I was on an airplane someplace else, 
either Beverly Hills or Dallas, Texas, meeting people. And it was a fun life. It's a 
wonderful hobby. And it's also a pleasure to have met you, you know, to do 
this. 

GREG BENNICK: Absolutely. I appreciate you so much. I'm so glad we did. 

For everybody listening. This has been an amazing interview with Stanley 


Kesselman. And | just really appreciate the time you've spent today. And a lot 
of people are really going to appreciate the stories you've told. 
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